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cult, the latter piincipally for the purpose of furnishing
the polyphase excitation. This system was fundamentally
an unbalanced polyphase system, and the Westinghouse
Company always claimed that it was an infringement.
Probably if it had gone through the courts it would have
been declared to be an infringement, but the two companies
made their well-known patent agreement, and the induction-
motor patents were covered by the cross-licenses between
the two companies, and the General Electric Company was
able to take up the straight polyphase system. This com-
pany developed the induction motor in parallel with the
Westinghouse Company, although their constructions were
quite different in many ways. Both types of motors, how-
ever, were considered thoroughly successful.

The motor of 1895 was hardly settled as standard when
a revolution came with the introduction of the type C
motor. The characteristics of this motor were materially
different from those of the motors in use and it was much
criticised, even inside the Westinghouse organization. The
engineers and salesmen of competing companies adopted
a general formula of disfavor. "It is as bad as the West-
inghouse type C motor." This new contrivance was said
to rest on a fundamental absurdity; namely, its starting
torque was "necessarily small," but the designer had in-
troduced an autotransformer to reduce the torque during
starting, The absurdity was as obvious to the sceptics as
the multiplication table. But, like Whistler's pictures,
"the stuff sold," and presently competing companies began
to put more or less accurate copies on the market. The
Westinghouse type C motor soon became the preferred type,
and eventually took a prominent place in Europe. It
advanced the induction-motor business enormously and
created a reputation for reliability and durability of the